CHAPTER XII

THESE clerical, or, as I should prefer to call them,
religious, reflections may have served to prepare the
patient reader for my removal to a more strictly
ecclesiastical sphere. In the spring of 1933 I was
offered the Deanery of Durham and renewed my
acquaintance with a cathedral which I had long
regarded as the noblest in England. I do not think
it is mere local patriotism which makes me question
whether so noble a group of buildings, so finely
placed, is to be found this side of Athens.1

To part with Eton was no easy thing, and I did
not lightly sever my long companionship with a band
of masters as generous in their friendship as any body
of men could be. Nor was it without emotion that
I assisted my Division with the last of nearly five
hundred Latin proses which we had composed
together: our mutual sentiments were mirrored in
the following correspondence, part of which at least

1It reflects great credit on the London and North Eastern
Railway that a traveller (assuming that he can get the Dean of
Westminster to see him off at King's Gross) can have luncheon
with the Dean of Peterborough, tea with the Dean of York, and
dinner with the Dean of Durham, and so be cared for throughout
his journey by sons of Trinity College, Oxford.
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